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Bearers of Gifts and 
Bearers of Health 


As the wise men of old went forth 
with their gifts, just so is the spirit 
of human helpfulness conveyed by 
the carriers of Christmas Sealed 
Christmas mail. 


Each Christmas Seal on your letters 
and packages is a symbol of blessing 
to the victims of tuberculosis, herald- 
ing a winning fight for the thousands 
who, without the scientific aid made 
possible through your kindness, 
might perish. 

















Christmas Seal 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 
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Algernon—We should all do our bit on this bally disarmament stuff. I, personally, have scrapped all my canes! 
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Drawn by EDNA DEITZLER. 











“Do you get your alimony promptly, Winifred?” 


“No, I don’t! 


Dick pays his wives alphabetically!” 
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by A. B. WALKER 





SUCH 


IS FAME 


One of many families who hardly knew what a cocktail was before Prohibition days. 














Her Ambition 


Howard — Wo- 
men in politics 
make me sick! 
What sort of office 
could Miss Old- 
girl fill? 

Jay—The office 
that seeks the man. 








Some Forget It 
Lady (engaging nurse)—Have you 
had any experience with children? 
Nurse—Oh, yes! I was a child 
once myself. 


More Noise and Less Racket! 
“What are you doing, Freddy?” 


“Nothing, mother!” 
“Well, do it more quietly!” 


A Weakness of the Sex 
It isn’t at all unusual for a wife to 
stay longer on her honeymoon than 
her husband. 


Baldness 
The more a man’s head gets to look 


like an egg, the more responsive he 
becomes to the influence of a chicken. 


Egg View News-notes 
By Leslie Van Every 
Lem Bushnell, our marshal, openly 
admitted that he had been walking in 
his sleep late Tuesday night, when he 
found one of Ote Gimber’s fattest 
chickens under his coat and the muzzle 
of Ote’s shot-gun under his nose. 


Truman Bilge appeared in public 
yesterday for the first time since them 
bees tried to swarm in his whiskers. 


Button Edgin is working on a new 
chewing-machine. Necessity may be 
the mother of invention, but in this 
case laziness also is a very near rela- 
tive. 


What's in a Name? 

“Waiter, bring me a glass of ginger 
ale.” 

“Ginger ale, sir?” 

“Yes, ginger ale. You heard me.” 

“Yes, sir; but I’m a new waiter here, 
sir. Would you mind telling me what 
they usually serve you when you ask 
for ginger ale?” 


Shocking! 
“What righteous work is Brother 


Bluenose engaged in, this week?” 
“Uplifting the short skirt.” 





“Oh! Grandma, what a lot you 
missed!” 
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Man’s Prerogative 

When a dog is pleased he wags his 
tail and flaps his ears—but he can’t 
smile. A horse expresses his sense of 
well-being by rubbing his head on your 
shoulder and neighing—but he can’t 
smile. Birds chirp, cats purr, larks 
wheel high in the air and sing, roosters 
crow, monkeys swing violently by 
their tails from trees, bees hum—but 
man is the only member of the so- 
called animal kingdom that smiles. 
That’s where he has it on every other 
living creature. When man is well 
pleased he can smile, and even when 
he isn’t pleased he can give a pretty 
good imitation of a smile. 

Of course, a smile isn’t the remedy 
for every sovereign ill, but as the poet 
said, “It is easy enough to be pleasant 
when life goes by like a song. But 
the man worth while is the man who 
can smile when everything goes dead 
wrong.” 


Another Way 
If you haven’t the money to pay 
for a psycho-analysis, pick a quarrel 
with the village gossip. 


The Reward 
Hermione (ecstatically gazing at her 
first alimony check): I don’t see why 
every woman doesn’t get married! 


Back Again 
“Heard awhile ago that Jones had 
given up business to play golf.” 
“Yes, but now he’s given up golf to 
play business.” 


Cause and Result 


“Why is it that a 
cred-headed woman al- 
ways marries a very 
meek man?” 

“She doesn’t. He 
just gets that way.” 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


“What’s this I hear about the Smythes planning a divorce? I thought 
they were wonderful pals—that she took up golf just to be with him, and 


all that sort of thing!” 
“Yes, that’s just the trouble: she now plays a better game than he does.” 


Blest if I Know Of Course 
By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


The girl who looks daggers can 
generally also make cutting remarks. 





Restricted 


Agatha—Agnes never enjoys enter- 
taining in an absolutely exclusive 
colony. 

Harriett — No, there aren’t any 
people whom she dares to snub. 


The Female of the Species! 


“Do you ever have any arguments 
with your wife?” 

“Sure, and the best ones are when 
I agree with her!” 


His Guess 
Howard — There are 105,000,000 
people in the U. S. A. 
Pedestrian—Yes, and 106,000,000 of 
7em own autos. 


Stowed Away 


Gaybuck—You can get a bottle of 
the real stuff outside the three-mile 
limit, but you'll never be able to 
smuggle it ashore. 

Gayboy—The revenue sleuths are 
not using stomach pumps, are they ? 





\ E two had a row 
Somehow! 
Perhaps she was fretful, and I didn’t 
care, 
Or, perhaps, I did something she 
couldn’t bear, 
Or, perhaps, a depression advanced 
in the air, 
But, however that may be, the dis- 
turbance was there, 
And a storm began to brew. 
At first it muttered, 
And hard words were uttered, 
Then harder and harder until things 
grew 
Supremely unpleasant for each of us 
two, 
And I came to think 
We had reached the brink 
Of the grave of a friendship, whose 
loss we should rue, 
So I begged her pardon—what less 
could I do? 
She declared she was wrong—I hope 
it was true— 
And the tempest’s frown 
Smoothed slowly down, 
And it rumbled and sighed, 
And whispered and died 
Away, 
Yet all I can say 




















To this very day O 
Is we two had a row 
Somehow, 
But I couldn’t make out 
What brought it about, == 
And I don’t know now! ws 
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“He said that the farther back he 
went the harder it was until at last he 
found himself completely up a tree.” 
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\ AN eT 
Sy i CaS 
“Is there anything ‘teadiie than fall?” 


“Yes, falling in love!” 
i? 
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“She would have fallen if Sayles had not caught her.” 


On Thin Ice 


**'Y SHALL be lonely while you 
| are away, Agatha!” Berke- 
ley Sayles was sending his 
wife off to a southern resort and 
had just kissed her. She found 
the kiss genuine, for she invited 
such a salute, but there was no 
despondency in Sayles’s tone. 
“A pretty phrase, dear. But it 
isn’t your habit to be lonely.” 
Her maid, busy with the small 
luggage, smiled into a bag she had 
opened. Both knew Sayles’s phi- 
landering tendency. And Mrs. 
Sayles flirted a little herself in re- 
taliation. They were modern. 
“Oh,” he retorted, “you'll find 
some engaging chap down there 
to keep you from melancholy. 
And I hope he may be platonic.” 
“And you think that if I don’t 
I shall be home the sooner, eh?” 
She smiled tantalizingly. “Why 
don’t you come along?” 
“We've gone over all that. An 
enervating climate, with nothing 


By J. A. WaLprRon 


Illustration by Lawrence FELLows 


whatever going on, would make 
a misanthrope of me. 
you stimulating letters instead.” 

“About fanciful happenings, 


with realities left out. Well, dear, 


be as good as you can. Separa- 
tion may make us all the more 
fond of each other.” 

They kissed again and parted 
with smiles as the conductor of 
the Southern Express cried, “All 
aboard!” 

All the Sayles servants except 
the chauffeur had been given a 
holiday for the period of Mrs. 
Sayles’s absence. Sayles would 
live at his club. He would need 
the chauffeur, who was a circum- 
spect person. 

As Sayles hurried back through 
the terminal to his motor he was 
attracted by a very pretty young 
woman who had just emerged 
from a telephone booth. He 
stopped to give her an admiring 
glance which she did not resent, 
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I'll write 


although she did not respond to 
it. She hesitated a moment, and 
when he encouraged her pause she 
blushed, ran out and disappeared 
in a taxi. 

Noting the number of the cab 
Sayles hurried to his motor and 
took the same direction, but fol- 
lowing was out of the question in 
the crush. He drove to his club 
for luncheon. 

Here friends commented upon 
his absence of mind. He was 
thinking more about the charming 
girl he had seen than about his 
wife speeding southward and he 
determined to search for the at- 
tractive stranger. None but a man 
with time on his hands would 
think of such an improbable quest 
in New York. 

After luncheon Sayles sauntered 
through hotel after hotel persist- 
ently. The afternoon was spent 
as he entered one in the Thirties. 
Glancing into the women’s wait- 
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So convenient—when she is driving. 


ing-room he saw the object of his 
search at a desk, writing. 

Taking a seat from which he 
could observe her, Sayles noted 
her grace and ease. Her face was 
turned from him, but he knew its 
charm. She finally came out with 
several letters. As she was pass- 
ing again from the hotel desk she 
slipped on the tiles and would 
have fallen if Sayles had not 
caught her. She had turned an 
ankle slightly. He helped her 
back to the waiting-room. 

“Thank you!” she said with a 
smile. “Haven’t we met before?” 

“I saw you at the terminal this 
morning and had the same notion. 
Let’s assume that we have met be- 
fore. I’m lonely to-day,and hate to 
dine alone. Please join me here.” 
He indicated the dining-room, 
into which guests were swarming. 

There was mischief in her eyes. 
Perhaps a spirit of adventure 
moved her. She laughed. “Would 
that be conventional?” 


“The conventions are broken 
every day by persons who respect 


them. What could be wrong in 
our dining together here? We 
both feel sure we have met.” 

“If I hadn’t that idea I couldn’t 
think of it.” She studied him a 
moment and seemed reassured. 
“Very well. Perhaps we shall re- 
member where.” 

Sayles was amazed at his suc- 
cess, but did not distrust the girl. 
Her honesty was as apparent as 
her self-confidence. 


They went in to dinner and 
chatted upon many subjects. He 
found her astonishingly clever, 
and she was impressed by his abil- 
ity to entertain. 

“I suppose you would like to 








know my name—something about 
| me?” he finally asked. 

| “No—no! Not yet! I want to 
| see if I can recall. I’m sure I’ve 
seen you—or your portrait.” 

“I’m not a public character. 
You must be mistaken as to the 
portrait. But you’ll tell me some- 
thing of yourself?” 

“Something—yes. But not my 
name yet. I have a week’s absence 
from college, and am on my way 
to my home in the West. I 
stopped in New York to shop a 
little, and to make a call.” 

“Ah! Friends here?” 

“An aunt. A dear woman. 
Haven’t seen her since she mar- 
ried. I want to surprise her. 
Tried to get her on the ’phone at 
the terminal. If you’ll excuse me 
I’ll phone again.” They had fin- 
ished dinner. 

“Certainly. I'll meet you in the 
lobby.” 

As she disappeared Sayles called 
up his garage, ordered his chaf- 
feur to drive at once to the hotel, 
and returned to the lobby, where 
the girl was sitting. 

“Line busy! Isn’t it almost al- 
ways so?” she said. “I'll try again 
later.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to see Fifth 
Avenue and some of the bright 
streets at night?” he asked. “Let 
me be your escort. My motor 
will be outside in a moment. 
Afterward I can drive you to 





your aunt, or back to the hotel.” 

She hesitated. “Perhaps I have 
ventured too far already in dining 
with you!” 

“Nonsense! 
remember where we’ve met. 
you would enjoy the ride.” 

“IT know I should.” Then sud- 
denly: “Let’s go!” 

They entered his smart car at 
the door. The ride was enjoyable. 
She was ingenuous and detached 
from all but the sights. Sayles 
was inclined to become senti- 
mental. After exploring the 
bright section of town they drew 
up in a fine residence district in 
front of an imposing house. 

“T’ve a little surprise for you,” 
he said. 

“What place is this?” 

“Mine. I want you to see it.” 

He hustled her in and switched 
on lights. 

“But—but—!” She _ hesitated 
in the hall. “There seems to be 
no one at home!” 

“Oh, it’s all right. 
are away.” 

“Then, surely, I sha’n't stay. 
You must take me back to the 
hotel—at once—as you promised!” 

“In a moment!” Sayles walked 
over to a phonograph and started 


I’m sure we shall 
And 


The folks 


a dance tune. “Come! Just one 
dance!” He tried to take her in 
his arms. 


The girl broke away. “I can’t 
dance here with you—alone!” 
She looked about timidly. Her 


eyes caught the portrait of a 
handsome woman on the wall. 
“Is that your wife?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“That’s my Aunt Agatha!” 
































Mr. Newgold—Th’ soup is hot, Liz—ye’d better tuck a napkin under yer chin. 
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She—I see a woman fell the other day and bit off part of her tongue. 
He—Was she married? 
She—Yes! 
He—Huh! 


Sudsy Stuff Requiescat 
By BATTELL LOOMIS 
T# E sea still heaves and sobs and 
grieves, 
The waves still fleer and flash; 
My heart still throbs as an eye de- 
ceives, 
But life has lost its dash. 
For ah, no more, from near or far, 
With the white foam on their 
prows, 
Do the schooners come that used 
to come, 
Slipping across the bar. 


Directed 

“Well,” said Uncle Ezra, “you pass 
the Kandy Kitchen, the Iceland Ice 
Cream Parlor, the de Langdon Ton- 
sorial Artists, the groceteria, the cafe- 
teria, the dresseteria, then comes a 
vacant lot, then the Ponce de Leon 
Beauty Specialists, the High School 
for Dogs, the Shoe Hospital, the Danc- 
ing Academy, the Lingerie Shoppe, and 
then the very next place is the Ultra 
Violet Pig Cafe.” 


Little Jack’s Treat 

Little Jack came home from a neigh- 
bor’s, wiping caramel filling from his 
face and telling of the wonderful piece 
of pie the lady had given him. 

His mother asked him what kind of 
pie it was. “Um! It was the best 
pie I ever ate! It was calomel pie!” 


Some men have al! the luck! 


Anniversary 
By MAY WILLIAMS WARD 


OF, year married, 
I have learned 
Just this: 


“I told you so!” 
May cost 

A kiss; 

And none, not one 
Can I bear 

To miss! 





Romance Shattered 


“Tnere’s no romance in an automo- 
bile courtship.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Just as I started to propose last 
night we had a blowout.” 
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A Domestic Art 


“Does your wife get mad if you 
don’t talk to her?” 

“Man alive, no! Only if I don't 
listen.” 


Watchful 


Shopper (looking at socks)—Aren’t 
they rather loud? 

Shop Assistant—Yes, sir. They are 
specially made for people whose feet 
are in the habit of going to sleep. 


Had Sampled It 


“And how are you coming along with 
your new missus?” 

“Oh, well enough. But I can’t 
think where she gets such poor face- 
powder.” 


Repeated 
“Did you enjoy the dog show?” 
“There isn’t any dog show now, 
Tommie.” 
“I heard Dad say you were going to 
the bow-wows.” 


An Explanation 


A touring party were having break- 
fast in Buffalo. When the eggs were 
served, one exclaimed: “What large 
eggs ” 

Said another: “Yes, these are Buf- 


falo eggs.” 


Getting Around the Bill 


He—My dear, you know that I can’t 
afford to pay for such a hat! 
She—Well, we'll charge it. 














Discords in Every Flat 
By George Sinberg 


ARRIED folks may be divided 

into two kinds, those who quarrel 
continually and those who scrap once 
in a while. Similarly there are two 
causes for married-life disagreements: 
first, trifles; second, smaller trifles. 

Married folks are constantly quash- 
ing the old adage, “It takes two to 
start a quarrel,” for, biblically speak- 
ing, a married couple are one. 

Here are the favorite bones of con- 
tention for the daily eye - opening 
wrangle or the post-dinner spat. They 
are not listed in order of importance. 
Each is equally guaranteed to start a 
conflagration of adjectives at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Baby. The following questions will 
without question start Ma and Pa per- 
forming in the matrimonial squared 
circle: Is baby 
properly fed? 
From whom does 


he inherit that 
temper? Why 
does he have to 
have pins. stuck 
into him? Why 


did you give him 


that penny to 
swallow? 
Business. Little 


self-starters: “I 
don’t like the face 
of your head book- 
keeper, he’s keep- 
ing something 
from you besides 
books.” “You 
didn’t handle that 
deal right, you 
should have—” 
“Is that undressed 
infant your sten- 
ographer!” 
Soup. The 
opening melody 
has only four 
notes: “Why is it 
cold?” This is 
easily jazzed into, 
“Where have you 
been all afternoon, 
neglecting din- 
ner?” and “If you 
think this is a res- 
taurant, why don’t 
you hire a chef?” 
Other Women. 
Some of the music 
for the bass voice: 
“Mrs. Wafflesimp 
is looking stun- 
ning _ to-night.” 
Variations for so- 
prano- discolora- 
tura: Mrs. Waf- 
flesimp’s husband. 
Mrs. Waffiesimp’s 
husband’s income. 
Mrs. Waffiesimp’s 
husband’s’ gener- 
ous. disposition, 
Mrs. Wafflesimp’s 
husband’s car and 


care. Mrs. Wafflesimp’s beauty-spe- 
cialists. 

These are only a few of the subjects 
that will put any wedding-bells out of 
tune after the honeymoon. For other 
subjects take anything at all. 

And yet, you young couples con- 
templating matrimony, do not be dis- 
couraged by the above. There is a 
silver lining. Constant bombing opera- 
tions in the home-sector have their 
value. Many a woman, after a year 
or two of verbal scrimmages with 
hubby, has found it a pleasant, effort- 
less game to beat down the butcher 
and grocer. And many a man has had 
his jaw muscles so strengthened by 
exercising it on his wife, that even 
restaurant steak has no terrors for him. 


New Husband—My wife and I had 
a few words this morning. I told her 
forty dollars was too much to pay for 





The owner—This is the first time this winter that house has been 
really warm. 
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one hat, that she spent too much money 
on clothes anyway, that she would have 
to cut down materially on the house- 
hold expenses, that she would have to 
oversee the maid more, and that she 
would have to spend more time at 
home and less at clubs, parties and 
political meetings. That is the way 
to talk to them, isn’t it? 

Older Husband—Well, that is one 
way. 


An Old Joke 
By William Sanford 


I NEVER believed in platonic friend- 
ship. I’ve heard a lot about it, 
but I claim it’s a joke! 

But one summer I met a pretty girl 
who believed in it. She told me that 
our friendship would have to be pla- 
tonic or nothing. She said we could 
be good chums, and not spoil it all by 
becoming senti- 
mental. I didn’t 
want to get mar- 
ried, so I readily 
agreed. As we 
both then knew 
that it would be 
perfectly safe, we 
started in at once 
with moonlight 
and so forth. 


That was ten 
years ago. To-day 
we have seven fine 
children, and my 
wife is very busy. 
So am I. Any 
woman who has 


ever had to take 
care of seven fine 
children knows 
how busy my wife 
is, and any man 
who has ever had 
to provide for that 
number knows how 
busy I am. 

I never believed 
in platonic friend- 
ship. I’ve heard a 
lot about it, but I 
claim it’s a joke! 


How Devices 
Change 
Delilah robbed 
Samson of his hair 
to get him in her 
power, but the 
modern Miss with 
a similar desire 
for man- power 
bobs her own. 


If She But Knew 

Agatha — What 
is the most impor- 
tant date ina girl’s 
life? 

Harriett — The 
day her future 
husband is' born 
into the world. 











Both Members 


F COURSE we have read 
() the books, and watched the 

plays, and seen the pictures, 
and yet we have often wondered 
whether violence is a sure system 
for men in making love. Proba- 
bly we shall never know. Our 
knuckles have grown too brittle to 
risk a full swing and our judg- 
ment of distance is impaired by 
advancing age. 

Admitting that we speak only 
from theory, we must confess that 
we have the gravest doubts of the 
effectiveness of the courtship 
hints furnished by the film ver- 
sion of “The Sheik.” Take the 
case of Ahmed, for instance. His 
first move to win the love of 
Diana, the proud English beauty, 
was to seize her from the back of 
a galloping horse and apply a 
half nelson and headlock. The 
objection that the latter hold is 
now barred by William Muldoon 
would be quibbling, because the 
author has a perfect right to as- 
sume that the laws of the New 
York Boxing Commission very 
probably are not respected by the 
more savage wandering tribes of 
the Sahara desert. 

The thing that discouraged us 
chiefly was the fact that before 
Ahmed could gain his winning 
holds Diana had fired her revolver 
at him six times. He was not in- 
jured, but that was no fault of 
hers. On a moonlight night in 
Biskra, before she ventured into 
the great desert, Ahmed had crept 
into her room and removed the 
bullets. Already you must begin 
to see the limitations of violence 
as the one perfect system for 
young men in love. If Diana had 
succeeded in shooting Ahmed and 
killing him she might possibly 
have been stirred and moved by 
the gusto and vigor of his pre- 
liminary advances, but his suc- 
cess would have been a little too 
academic to please most of us. 





— who preach the inevit- 
able success of caveman tac- 
tics ought in all fairness to add 
the qualification: ~“Never strike a 
woman without first making sure 
that she cannot strike back.” 
This necessary advice robs the 
scheme of much of its romanti- 
cism. The man who pleads his 
case with words is actually taking 
a chance. He acts upon impulse. 
Generally, he does not even know 
the nearest exit. Lovers of the 
Ahmed school go about the job 
with all the careful preparation 
of a military strategist. They 
act as if a woman were a walled 
city. Premeditation enters in and 
the whole business of courtship 
is lowered from its traditional 
place among the arts into a mere 
science. Love becomes no longer 
a fine frenzy but a career requir- 
ing the usual academic degree 
and some post-graduate work. 
The young man twanging a lyre 
under balcony windows must 
abandon his serenade and spend 
his time instead at the nearest 
gymnasium perfecting a good left 
jab and a right-hand knockout. 

“The Sheik,” we are informed, 
is already the best selling novel 
in the United States, and it may 
be that the film based upon it will 
be equally successful, but cer- 
tainly romance has nothing to do 
with it. To our mind Ahmed, the 
Arab hero, is one of the most 
prosaic and plodding persons we 
have ever watched through a 
dreary courtship. There is no 
use denying that if one swift blow 
to the point of the jaw could cap- 
ture love some of us might aban- 
don scruples and take up boxing 
in a serious way. But according 
to “The Sheik,” violence is worth 
nothing unless backed up by in- 
finite patience. Ahmed did not 
win the love of Diana merely by 
seizing her off the back of a gal- 
loping horse and carrying her 
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of This Club 


By Heywoop Broun 


away to an oasis. No, indeed, in 
spite of the fact that he had 
bruised her neck and almost 
broken her wrist by the violence 
of his admiration, the foolish girl 
insisted that she hated him. Most 
of us are so exceedingly gullible 
that if a young woman tried to 
stab us, as Diana sought to stab 
Ahmed, we would immediately 
leap to the conclusion that per- 
haps we had made an unfavorable 
impression. 


OWEVER, Ahmed had an un- 

usual equipment. There was 

a privacy in his great duplex tent 

in the desert unattainable by most 
of us. 

Few can profit by the technique 
of Ahmed because we have no 
place available in which to de- 
tain an unwilling young woman 
while she is engaged in the diffi- 
cult job of learning to love us. 
The janitor would not like it. 
Again, when Diana tried to escape 
the desert was too big for her. 
She lost her way and had to come 
back to the oasis. In the land of 
rapid transit and one five-cent 
fare, overcoming a young woman’s 
prejudices would be much more 
difficult. 

But the falsity of the attempt 
to establish violence as the one 
persuasive way for a man with a 
maid is exhibited in the story of 
“The Sheik” itself without seek- 
ing proof from the outer world. 
In one of her attempts to escape 
Diana falls into the hands of a 
rival sheik. As we remember, his 
name was Omair. He was no 
Chesterfield, and he did not sat- 
isfy in spite of his wealth of 
exuberant bad manners. It 
seemed to us that he was at least 
as rough as Ahmed. He flung 
Diana this way and that and 
choked her and knocked her down, 
and still she maintained that she 
did not love him. Perhaps he 




















would have 
fared better if 
Ahmed had not 
come along and 
stabbed him in 
the back just as 
he was prepar- 
ing to try one 

S more punishing 
hold to convince Diana of his 
love. It must be admitted that 
Omair had made some progress. 
Just before the rescue Diana bit 
him in the hand. It was already 
evident that she was not indiffer- 
ent to him. 

The whole secret of the prob- 
lem seems to be that there is a 
chance for the right caveman, but 
that the wrong one may have the 
punishing swing of a Dempsey, 





and the gorgeous jab of a Car- 
pentier, to say nothing of Jess 
Willard’s uppercut, and still win 
not the slightest sign of favor. 
This complicates everything. 
How can one tell beforehand 
whether it is worth his while to 
swing? If he hits a lady and she 
proves not to like him after all, 
there may be hard feeling. And 
there is always the possibility of 
complications. Some day that 
same man will meet the one true 
girl in the world for him. And 
then suppose that, as he draws 
back his fist to let her have it 
squarely between the eyes, she 
should ask him: “Willie, did you 
ever strike a girl before?” What 
could he answer? What convic- 
tion could he put into his punch? 


No, the whole 
system of vio- 
lence is too 
dangerous. It is 
much better not 
to do any beat- 
ing at all until 
after marriage. 

We forgot to say that some of 
the horses in the film version of 
“The Sheik” are excellent. 





Feminine Friendship 
“Is Bessie a friend of yours?” 
“Yes—what has she been saying 
about me now!” 


Impulsed by Thirst 
Howard—Schuyler was arrested for 
forgery. 
Jay—Did he alter a check? 
“No, a druggist’s prescription.” 





Judge’s Favorites—Alma Tell in Rex Beach’s “The Iron Trail.” 
Starring also as Caro] Kennicott in “Main Street.” 
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The Stegasaurs 
By Ivy KELLERMAN REED 


(THOSE reptiles odd, the stegasaurs, 
Abounded in a time 

When rocks we call Jurassic now 
Were merely mud and slime. 


Their total length was twenty feet, 
Or even twenty-five; 

Terrestrial animals so large 
Are nowhere now alive. 


Their skulls were most absurdly small, 
And tiny brains they bore, 

But near the haunches, in the spine, 
It seems they’d one brain more! 


Upon each hand were fingers five, 
And like a human arm 
Their chunky fore-legs they could 
move, 
To guard themselves from harm. 


The tail was big and thick and long, 
And on it they could sit, 

Together with the huge hind legs, 
To look around a bit. 


And all the way along their backs 
Stood up a curious row 

Of bony plates encased in horn, 
Two feet across or so. 


But just before the tail was reached, 
Instead of plates there grew 
Two pairs of spines a half yard 
long— 
Some damage they could do! 


Soft juicy plants of various kinds 
Were all they wished to eat, 
And yet, we’re glad we were not 
there, 
A stegasaur to meet! 


When the Anarchist Wel- 


comed the King 
By L. B. BIRDSALL 


VAN GORGONOVITCH, the man 
whose anarchistic writings and 
utterances had stirred up millions 
of persons against royalty and the 
Divine Right theory and who was 
credited with having sown the first 
seeds of the Russian revolution, met 
the king face to face and smiled a 
cheery, though surprised, welcome. 
Gradually the smile broadened into 
a grin and finally he laughed out- 
right. 

Ivan Gorgonovitch’s companions 
looked on with mixed emotions show- 
ing on their fierce countenances. 
Two of them frowned their disap- 
proval; one sneered incredulously 
and a fourth expressed amusement in 
a blasphemous utterance. But Ivan 
Gorgonovitch, the terrible anarchist, 
paid no heed to them. His whole at- 
tention was given to the king. There 
was adoration in his eyes. 

Ivan Gorgonovitch had just filled 
a royal flush and there were eighty- 
five American dollars in the pot. 


Now Amend the Amendment 

Pullman Conductor—That couple 
in No. 10 are acting like a pair of 
fools. 

Porter—Yes, suh; dey am intox- 
icated with honeymoonshine. 


Redeemed 
“While it wasn’t of much value, 
that watch I left at Uncle’s had one 
redeeming feature at least.” 
“Only one?” 
“Yes; the pawnticket.” 
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“Won't it play, Mister?” 
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The Curse of Heredity. 


A Verbal Courtship 


(From a Modern Novel.) 
By RAYMOND ROBERTS. 


66 AN D you are sure that you love 
me?” she dimpled. 

“Absolutely sure of it,” he flashed. 

“Men are so fickle,” she gurgled. 

“And are women never fickle?” he 
sallied. 

“I am not sure,” she evaded. 

“You would not admit it if you 
were,” he charged. 

“I might and I might not,” she 
sparkled. 

“But do you love me?” he queried. 

“You are too eager to know,” she 
tantalized. 

“But why keep me in suspense?” 
he frowned. 

“Because I choose to,” she blazed. 

“A woman’s reason,” he scorned. 

“It is good enough for me,” she 
snapped. 

“But not for me,” he retaliated. 

“But you cannot make me give a 
better one if I do not choose to,” she 
jeered. 

“Is it thus you treat an honest 
man’s love?” he scowled. 

“Pardon me,” she softened. 

“And if I do will you give me a 


' fairer answer to my question?” he 


smiled. 

“I may,” she coyed. 

“Then I—but some one is coming,” 
he warned. 

“I must go!” she gasped. 

“Good-bye until to-morrow,” he 
murmured, and vanished. 























EN come to me and cry, 
“Alack! All flesh is grass 


M or hay!” But when I read 


the almanac I’m feeling blithe and 
gay. 

Men come to me and cry, “Ods- 
fish! The old boys perish fast; 
the knell is rung for Ezra Gish— 
the hearse just slithered past.” 

Yes, Ezra Gish is gone to rest; 
he had a dozen ills; he scorned 
advice and thought it best to side- 
step Bunkum’s Pills. Some fad- 
dist told him that the brook had 
wondrous healing powers, and 
there his failing form he took, and 
sloshed around for hours. E’en 
in the winter there he went and 
splashed around like sin, and 














The Almanac 
By Wart Mason 


Illustrations by Ratpx Barton 


oftentimes the ice was bent where 
he had struggled in. I used to 
see him coming back, all wet 
and frozen stiff, as I sat snugly 
in my shack, and gave my lyre 
a biff. 

If I had spasms in my back, or 
fantods in my gills, I read Doc 
Bunkum’s almanac, and took his 


| beeswax pills. 


And people sometimes used to 
say, “Doc Bunkum is a fake; his 


pills are made of yellow clay, and | 
In buying 


never cured an ache. 
them you waste your wealth, and 
make yourself absurd; why not 
obey the Rules of Health, and 
thus feel like a bird? Why not 
get out and walk twelve versts, 
or seven versts, at least, and see 
the sunrise when it bursts along 
the storied East? Why not chop 
down a hemlock tree and hew it 
into staves? ‘Tis idleness, you 
must agree, that calls for early 
graves.” 

It may be I would higher stack 
by hewing beams and sills; but 
I read Bunkum’s almanac, and 
swallow Bunkum’s pills. 

Some people take the hardest 
way of doing all their chores, and 
make the hours of every day so 
many beastly bores. Their frantic 
efforts never cease, they knock 
things galley west; they never 
know the boon of peace, .the 
blessed balm of rest. 

I always take the easy way and 
get along as well as that excited, 
frenzied jay who has to paw and 
yell. If I would journey near or 
far, to market or to kirk, I always 
take my pewter car, and make it 
do the work. “Why don’t you 
walk?” my neighbor cries; “you 
ought to be more slim, and all you 
need is exercise, to get yourself 
in trim.” 

And then he starts to walk to 
town, majestic and alone, and 
someone’s auto runs him down 
and breaks his collarbone. Or 
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of doing every chore gets under 
every passing dray, and falls 
through every floor. 

While others toil and wrench 
the back to shake off deadly ills, 
I read Doc Bunkum’s almanac, and 
swallow Bunkum’s pills. And 
scores who gave me good advice, 
and told me what to do, long since 
were laid upon the ice, and I my 
tasks pursue. 


The Reporter 
By MARIE ELLYSON 
He slangs, but isn’t profane— 
He has a humorous urbanity. 


He lauds the Lawds humane 
And makes his living on humanity. 








peradventure someone’s hound, as /Y— 


savage as a bear, bites from his 
leg about a pound of beef he can- 
not spare. Or it may chance some 
vagrant goat will chase him down 
a lane, and butt him roundly in 
the coat, and split the same in 
twain. 

The guy on foot is always hurt, 
while he who rides his car moves 
grandly in his costly shirt, nor 
knows what troubles are. The 


guy who takes the hardest way | 
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EDITORIAL 


By Wituiam ALLEN WHITE 


WHERE'S OUR UTICA? 


HE king of England has de- 
cided to give up yachting, 
declaring that he can no 
longer afford it. These are 
terrible times for ruling 
classes. The kaiser has 
completely given up omnip- 
otence and the czar has 
given up breathing. The 
sultan has given up Turkey, 
and Harding has all but 
given up La Follette. 

Little did we think as we 
went up and down the land 
four years ago selling lib- 
erty bonds and giving until it hurt for the Red 
Cross and the “Y” that the New Heaven and the 
New Earth which we promised after the war would 
be such a pent-up Utica. 

When a king sets out these brisk winter morn- 
ings to do his day’s kinging, he no longer carries 
a union card of the Proud King’s Amalgamated 
Union; but hangs around the employment agency 
looking for a strike breaker’s job like poor Karl; 
and when a ruler takes his rule out and begins 
ruling, he has no more prestige than a measuring 
worm. 

And the Almighty Dollar of 1919 won’t buy six 
bits to-day. 





THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


ILES INCOGNITUS may thank his weary 

bones that he is “home from the hills.” The 

unknown soldier first appearing in West- 

minister Abbey two years ago made a dra- 
matic and glorious return. In Italy and France the 
Latin temperament was rich enough to maintain 
the dramatics which otherwise might have waned. 

But in Washington Miles was in real danger. 
Except that he appeared for his farewell perform- 
ance in the dawning light of the international dis- 
armament conference Miles Incognitus at Wash- 
ington might have been the center of a drab and 
heavy show. And the burial of one more “unknown 
soldier” would have dedramatized Miles and set 
him pumping his emotions by bull strength and 
awkwardness upon the Chautauqua circuit. 
Certain events, deep with intrinsic emotion, lose 

their passion by repetition. And burying the un- 
known soldier is one of those. Our American sol- 
dier entirely escaped the empty sordidness of a 
prepared pageant—but somewhat because he ap- 
peared in the glow of the world’s high hope for 
peace. 


FICKLE, AND YET WISE 


OW fickle yet how wise is the mob! It is 
free. It has no conscious yesterdays, so the 
shackles of consistency never find it to be 
stupidity. Last year for its own reasons 

following the deep wisdom of the hour—probably 
because he conscripted its sons for war—the mob, 
forgetting or ignoring all that Woodrow Wilson 
tried to do for peace, cast him into outer darkness. 
No American before him had been treated with 
more bitter scorn. 


To-day the mob is turning to him again. The 
mob mind is being excited by talk of disarmament 
and is full of the vision of peace. So when Wilson 
appears men cheer. He was obscure November 
10, and had to write to ask for a place in the great 
parade for the unknown soldier in Washington on 
Armistice Day. The War Department, in charge of 
the parade, put him at the tail of the parade in con- 
tumely. Maybe the contumely excited sympathy; 
maybe not. But at the tail of the parade it was 
proper to cheer and for‘hours through the street of 
the capital Wilson passed through the roaring 
throngs. 

That afternoon a vast crowd, under the impulse 
of some prescient mob spirit, trudged far out of 
the beaten Washington paths to the Wilson house. 
The next night police reserves had to battle with 
the cheering crowds around the theater when Wil- 
son came out, and the next day when his picture 
was flashed on the movie screen at the theater repro- 
ducing the Armistice Day parade, the President’s 
picture was received in silence and Wilson’s picture 
was cheered. 

Queer business is this mob psychology—but 
canny. The sower went forth to sow; and fell by 
the wayside. Now, in the disarmament hope of 
mankind, we have the harvest of the seed he sowed. 
Why not let him know that his seed fructified? Why 
not give him laurels along with those who garner 
the harvest? The mob is always fickle but some- 
times infinitely wise. 


FOCH OF FRANCE 


HE American Academy of Arts 
and Letters this year paid hom- 
age at its recent meeting to that 
distinguished J/iteratus, Ferdi- 
nand Foch of France, the author 
of “They Shall Not Pass” and 
other earth works in collabora- 
tion with the French poilu. 
Marshal Foch is one of the few 
contemporary statesmen who 
has no record as a country 
editor upon which to base his 
literary career. Still the academy waived that lack 
and gave him a union card to work among the 
American Immortals. Possibly Ferdinand Foch 
might qualify as an academician better as a sculptor 
than as a /Jitterateur. For the well-known kibosh 
which he chiseled on the face of Germany will 
live when the Rogers groups in Fourteen Points 
by the genial modeler of Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., have crumbled back to plaster 
of Paris. 

Marshal Foch need not feel lonely in the Amer- 
ican academy because his published works are 
scanty though important. Other academicians 
have been chosen whose work is distinguished only 
for its high quality: Notably Elihu Root, the author 
of the League of Nations plank in the Republican 
platform in 1920. It contains less than three hun- 
dred words and is the most sophisticated bit of 
literature ever published in America. Upon its 
brief compass stood Borah, irreconcilably anti- 
league; Lodge, anti-league with reservations; 
Wickersham, pro-league complacently, and Hoover, 
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pro-league with militant enthusiasm. And so solid 
were the bulwarks of that plank that these gladi- 
ators back to back fought through the whole cam- 
paign the cohorts of the unwashed democracy, 
Borah and Lodge protesting against the league and 
Wickersham and Hoover gallantly defending it. 

And now comes Samuel Colcord with a whole 
book, “The Great Delusion,” written to prove that 
the vote against Wilson was a vote for the league. 
And by reason of Mr. Root’s brief though brilliant 
literary achievement, Mr. Colcord actually proves 
his point. 

Surely the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters has not picked its membership carelessly 
when from its ranks rises a man like Mr. Root 
who can face a great national crisis unflinchingly 
from four directions in a policy stated in three 
hundred words. 


TO THE WAY OF CHANGE 


HE assassination of the 
Japanese premier accom- 
plished no good for Korea. 
The demonstrations of the 
communists at American 
embassies and _ consulates 
did nothing for the two 
Italians under death sen- 
tence in Massachussetts. 
Mooney is still in jail de- 
spite the heroics of the 
Russian Bolshevists, and 
by the same token Russians 
are still starving for all the 
bloody revolution. Indeed, 
Germany is no better off for trying to assassinate a 
civilization which she despised. 











: SCRAPPED 


There may be no moral government of the uni- 
verse; things may just happen. But they seem to 
happen rather regularly to the discomfiture of those 
who rely upon the justification of their creed by 
force. The world is scared blue about the reds. 
The poor fish who think they can change things 
by force shouldn’t worry anyone. Their very 
belief in force indicates the low order of their in- 
telligence. And the new order that men would 
establish who set store by assassination and wars 
would fall of its own folly. 

If all the premiers and presidents and senators 
and parliaments were butchered at once, the com- 
mon sense that set them in power still would remain 
as a bulwark against the addle-wits and cripple- 
brains that relied upon the bomb and the knife to 
reform the world. 

The world moves slowly towards its goal—what- 
ever it may be—because thinking things over, talk- 
ing things over, living things over, and perhaps 
agonizing over things, we come in our hearts to 
the way of change. What a vast joke it would 
have been on the dull and greedy Junkers if they 
had won the war only to find that one may con- 
quer by force, but may rule profitably only by 
reasonableness and decent kindness. 

The allied and associated powers are learning 
this lesson now in the lands of the little people 
and of the lowly races. It would seem as though 
God had the cigars rather definitely on the victors 
as well as the vanquished. And that, too, when 
those in high places might have learned from the 
futile machinations of the world’s assassins, from 
Cain to the Serbian who bombed the grand duke, 
what an ass is the man or the nation or the civiliza- 
tion that trusts to the club or the sword or the 
gun to get any real job done in this world. 
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Vivian Tobin, Morgan Farley, Lionel Atwill, Lina Abarbanel and John L. Shine in 
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“The Grand Duke,” 


a Parisian comedy by Sacha Guitry, English version by Achmed Abdullah, at the Lyceum Theatre. 


Sacha Guitry 


American theatre has discovered 

only in the last two years, is the 
Schnitzler of the Paris boulevards, a 
fellow who, while lacking the Aus- 
trian’s penetration and sound literary 
craftsmanship, is yet like him a witty 
and charming juggler of the philoso- 
phies of light love. A juggler, unlike 
Schnitzler, however, who plays more 
persistently with cardiac cream-puffs 
and bon-bons than with substantial 
serio-comic human hearts. Imagine 
Schnitzler at thirty with a gay flower 
in his lapel and half a dozen liqueurs 
prancing within him, about to be gath- 
ered in by a gendarme similarly tipsy, 
and you have a more or less accurate 
impression of the playwright darling 
of Paris, as they call him. 

Guitry’s plays are by no means plays 
of the first rank, and some of them 
fall outside even the second rank, but 
there is none of them that does not 
provide a thoroughly engaging theat- 
rical evening. From “Wife, Husband 
and Lover” to “Father was Right,” and 
from “The Night Watchman” to “Let’s 
Dream,” his comedies are archly wicked 


G Jameri GUITRY, whom the 


By Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


little things of an admirable theatrical 
sophistication and worldly finish. And 
such of his more sober pieces, like 
“Pasteur” and “Deburau,” are no less 
graceful and impressive compositions. 
Like our own George M. Cohan, he 
has an instinctive feeling for the 
theatre, but to this instinctive feeling 
he brings also a wisdom of the world 
and a sharp observation of the human 
parade that bequeath to his work a 
measure of body. And the result is 
as of a whispered story in a cozy 
corner, the man and woman both mildly 
pickled, and the front door locked. 
His plays are perhaps not for the dodo 
who seeks “important” plays only and 
who leaves the theatre bellyaching 
when the stage reveals anything other 
than Shakespeare, Moliére or Charles 
Rann Kennedy, but they are—they are 
distinctly—for the man who loves a 
little laugh at life now and then, and 
who takes his pleasures with his hat 
at something of an angle. They are 
the essence of the Paris of fiction, like 
the amber lights in the Champs Ely- 
sées which, while they do not provide 
much illumination, are yet sufficiently 
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brilliant and fetching in their small 
way. 


HERE is a considerable portion of 

Guitry that is not suited to Ameri- 
can consumption. At least, that is 
what one is told, although why this 
should be true of a consumption that 
gleefully massages its middle over 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,” “The Demi- 
Virgin,” “The Sheik,” “Jim Jam Jems” 
and other such flora, I can’t figure out. 
Much of this forbidden writing is of 
a rib-shaking humor, fresh, observant 
and compelling. Nor is it dirty humor, 
as you may be led to believe. It isn’t 
Sunday School humor, true; yet it is 
not the cheap, smirking and really dirty 
humor that the American Avery Hop- 
wood has been manufacturing in the 
last three years—in response to the 
public’s demand. It is the humor of 
things eternal, of things essentially and 
incontrovertibly comic that are yet 
often held to be serious. To delete it 
from the plays is to remove the plums 
from plum pie. Yet, curiously enough, 
it is possible to remove it and still 
leave the plays amusing. This was the 

















case with “Let’s Dream,” which was 
done in England and America a few 
season’s ago as “Sleeping Partners.” 
For a Guitry comedy has an overtone 
that survives idiotic adaptation. I 
almost believe, indeed, that his “Illu- 
sioniste” could be adapted for Ameri- 
can audiences with the important last 
act bedroom episode glossed over and 
the play be left still diverting. 


O KNOW Guitry is to gain a merry 

laughter over the last scene of “I 
Love You,” a merrier laughter over 
the celebrated billiard game episode in 
a comedy whose title I hesitate to 
repeat here, and a merrier laughter 
still over the second act curtain of 
“The Prestidigitator.” I speak more 
often of his comedies than of his 
serious plays because the former repre- 
sent him at his best. And although 
“The Grand Duke,” which Belasco has 
recently produced in America, is by no 
means one of his best comedies—it is 
one of the second string—it may yet 
be viewed as an example of his ability 
at droll story-telling. 

The translation of this comedy is 
well-intentioned, but not especially 
smooth. Two important scenes are 
thus permitted to go for little. But 
as a whole the local revealment affords 
an accurate enough idea of the original. 
“The Grand Duke” has three scenes of 
uncommon sauce: the scene between 
the two old lovers in the second act, 
the scene between the two young 
lovers in the same act, and the break- 
fast table scene in the last act. These 
are typically Guitry. The first act 
is mere preparation, and rather poorer 
than the average Guitry first act. But 
what follows is sly humor of an in- 
gratiating species. Lionel Atwill is 
not particularly well suited to the 
name roéle, but does as well by it, 
perhaps, as any dyed -in - the - wool 
Anglo-Saxon could. He never for a 
moment suggests the Slav, and his per- 
sonality is completely devoid of the 
wistful quality that the character calls 
for:**He is never the Russian, a little 
glad, a little sad, over the life and 
love of yesterday, but always the Eng- 
lish cabot. The rédle wants a Ditrich- 
stein. Miss Lina Abarbanel is the 
best member of the presenting aggre- 
gation, But, though the production 
is not all that one might wish it to 
be, iit is a production of a play in- 
telligently amusing — and that is 
something. Mr. Belasco has shown 
excellent judgment—both artistic and 
commercial—in @btaining the plays of 
Sacha Guittpagiich his rivals so long 
and stupidly overlooked. They are a 
mine of reputable, genuine amusement. 


NE observes in this Belasco an 
increasing good taste. Not only 
does he no longer absurdly stuff his 


stages with knick-knacks from all the 
second-hand stores north of Grand 
Street, but those stages tend more 
and more toward simplicity and beauty. 
The hundred and one spotlights that 
for so long gave a Belasco stage the 
combined aspect of a procession of 
night boats to Albany and election 
nights in Times Square, are no more. 
The jumble of Sheraton chairs, Grand 
Rapids escritoires, Louis XIV com- 
modes, Louis XV _ bedsteads, Louis 
XVI phonographs, Hepplewhite foot- 
stools, Italian Renaissance chambers 
and Stern Brothers clothes-hampers 
that used to make a Belasco stage 
look like an auction at Silo’s has dis- 
appeared. 

In the place of these has come, 
timidly and with a bit of misgiving, 
it is true, a more gentlemanly and 
well-schooled investiture. And with 
this new and better-bred investiture 
has come also a more respectable 
drama. Gone, or at least so it seems 





at the moment of writing, are the 
nonsensical and bumptious gimcracks 
of the Belasco theatre of past years: 
the dramas of cheap sentimentality, 
pretentious and hollow philosophy, 
glossed-over Third Avenue melo- 
dramatics and Columbia University 
“scientific research.” In their stead 
we have such things as these plays of 
Guitry. The eminently profound haz- 
litts of the New York Evening Post 
and the Times’ Sunday Literary Sup- 
plement may not admire them as they 
were wont enthusiastically to admire 
the Belasco sophomore masterpieces 
of yesterday, but let this not too 
greatly discourage their producer. 
His single production of “Deburau,” 
for instance, did all for him as an in- 
telligently artistic man of the theatre 
that his score of “Peter Grimms” and 
“Cases of Becky” failed to do. One 
who was a charlatan of the theatre 
has seemingly reformed. May he 
never again go back to the shell game! 


Billie Burke and Alfred Lunt in Booth Tarkington’s “The Intimate 
Strangers” at the Henry Miller Theater. 
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As the result of losing a valuable Plymouth Rock, Si Smith has equipped his stock with tail lights as a warning 
to reckless automobile drivers 
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The Versatile Max and Others 


By Wa.tTEeR PRICHARD EATON 


ANp EVEN Now. By Max Beerbohm. ™ 


Dutton & Co. 

HERE are some people who 

would rather hear Max Beer- 

bohm tell how he sat down toa 
leg of mutton with Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (who talked about the 
“beaut—iful babbie” he’d just seen in 
its perambulator) than read a novel. 
Max’s pen packs a wicked jab, too, as 
well as a merry one. Consider his 
essay on Kolniyatsch, the great Gib- 
risch writer. “Kolniyatsch was born, 
last of a long line of rag pickers, in 
1886. At the age of nine he had al- 
ready acquired that passionate alco- 
holism which was to have so great an 
influence in the molding of his char- 
acter and on the trend of his thought.” 
But this is pretty broad for Max. His 
subtle and sophisticated urbanity of 
style and wit belongs essentially to the 
aristocracy of letters. Perhaps he is 
not for the many, but to his admirers, 
how precious! 
By A. E. P. Dutton 


Ir IT May. A. Milne. 
Oo. 


WERE you lucky enough to see 

Laura Hope Crews play “Mr. 
Pim Passes By”? Good. Then you 
remember that the author was A. A. 
Milne—or don’t you? Don’t tell me 
you are one of those dreadful persons 
who don’t look to see who wrote a play 
or a book. Well, anyhow, he was, 
and now he’s written a little sheaf of 
essays, as merry and bright, in their 
way, as the play, though not quite so 
merry and bright as Laura Crews. In 
“If I May” poor Mr. Milne tries to 
understand the stock market, among 
other things, tries to reason out what 
makes stocks go up and down, and 
what of it. He even consults the 
drama for an explanation. 

“But perhaps a better man to con- 
sult in these matters of High Finance 
is the Strong Man whom we see so 
often upon the stage. Sometimes he 
builds bridges, and sometimes he makes 
steel, but the one I like best is the 
one who controls the markets of the 
world. He strides to the telephone 
and says firmly down it: ‘Sell Chilled 
Tomatoes... No... Yes... Keep 


on selling,’ and in far-away Nan-Kang- 
Foo a man shoots himself. He had 
too many Chilled Tomatoes—or too 
few.” 

That’s the way we feel toward the 
Stock Market. 


HARBOURS OF MEMORY. By William McFee. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
[= not sure whether you have to 

acquire a taste for McFee, as you 
do for olives, or whether it comes 
naturally. He’s rather an unusual per- 
son, this chief engineer on a cargo 
boat and (during the war) a British 
Naval Reserve officer in the Medi- 
terranean. One never quite knows 
whether he takes his writing lightly, 
as a by-product of the serious job of 
seafaring, or whether he just pretends 
to. And one is equally puzzled to 
know whether this attitude is charming 
or annoying. Personally it used to 
annoy me, but gradually I got used to 
it, and now I like it. Probably I 
shouldn’t if he didn’t write so well. He 
is a marine painter of the breed of 
Kipling and Conrad, with the sea in 
his blood. Yet, I think, not quite an 
artist. 

“But,” he would say, “what the devil 
is an artist?” 


And that would floor me. I’m sure I 
don’t know. 
Guwe Book TO WoMEN. By James James. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


‘THe James James who writes this 
“Guide Book to Women” is not, 
we fancy, any close relation to the late 
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Henry. His style rather suggests that 
the freshman class humorist has been 
rewriting Schopenhauer—without quite 
understanding him, like the Goose Girl 
in Oliver Herford’s famous poem. 
Anybody can write a book about 
women. The reason is simple. Any- 
thing you say about them sounds true. 
Probably it is. But so is its opposite 
—and there you are. For instance, 
Brother James: “Woman, her soul— 
woman’s sole is smaller than man’s and 
of a different shape. It is not so wide 
in the tread, and it is much more 
pointed. It is much thinner than a 
man’s, and consequently it wears out 
sooner.” 

(This is a fair sample of the James- 
ian hee-haw humor). 

And then there was Goethe. You 
remember the ending of “Faust”? 
Well, look it up, then, instead of read- 
ing this silly book. 


KEEPING Fit at Firry. By Samuel G. Blythe. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

as Saturday Evening Post staff 

seems to have a terrible time 
keeping off fat. No sooner has old 
Irv Cobb told us how he removed his 
excess baggage than along comes old 
Sam Blythe and tells us how he did 
it, and how to keep fit at fifty. Both 
of them, it would appear, accomplished 
the feat by eating less. Brother 
Blythe has also devised some jolly 
exercises in which he takes great pride. 
We ourselves intend to try them some 
day, when we aren’t busy playing 
tennis or climbing a mountain or dig- 
ging the potatoes or getting in the 
hay. (We could reduce Sam consider- 
able if he’d come to our farm in July, 
and help with the haying some hot 
day). 

But the thought occurs to us in 
re these authors whose combined cir- 
culation almost equals (or equaled) 
that of the magazine they write for— 
why not try reducing by writing for 
some other magazine? We know 
several writer folk who don’t overeat 
—and for a very good reason. They 
write for—(names furnished on appli- 
cation). 
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Irrepressible, Joyous, 


The Mystic Three 
HERE are three words, the sweet- 
est words, 
In all the human speech— 
More sweet than are all songs of 
birds, 
Or pages poets preach. 
This life may be a vale of tears, 
A sad and dreary thing— 
Three words and trouble disappears 
And birds begin to sing. 
Three words, and all the roses bloom, 
The sun begins to shine; 
Three words will dissipate 
glooom 
And water turn to wine. 
Three words will cheer the saddest 
days— 
“IT love you!” Wrong, by heck! 
It is another, sweeter phrase, 
“Enclosed—find—check.” 
—Brown Jug. 


the 


He Wanted a Pet 


“My good man, you had better take —pe_ 


the trolley car home.” 

“Sh’ no ushe! My wife wouldn’t 
let me—hic—keep it in th’ house.”— 
Colgate Banter. 




















“Show me!” said the mouse. 
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I’m looking back to see if they 
Are looking back to see if I 
Am looking back to see if they 
Are looking back at me. 

—Lehigh Burr. 


A History Quiz We Might Pass 

1, When was the war of 1812? 

2. From what province of France 
was Joan of Arc? 

3. Who is the author of Macau- 
lay’s History of England? 

4. What two countries were par- 
ticipants in the Spanish-American 
war? 

5. In what season of the year did 
Washington spend his winter at Val- 
ley Forge? 

6. Tell about the Swiss navy. 

—Texas Scalper. 


Tanked 
Judge—Last night you were full 


of liquor; where did you get it? 
Guilty—At the filling station, your 


—Missouri Showme, honor.—Missouri Showme. 
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Ain't It Awful? 

She was a school teacher, and he 
a four-button model summer student. 
He had just finished a graphic de- 
scription of how a friend of his had 
been struck in the eye by a golf ball, 
and nearly lost his sight. It was a 
delightful moonlight evening, and as 
they strolled through the campus he 
had grown eloquent in the details of 
the terrific drive, the whir of the 
ball through the air, and the audible 
crash as it struck his companion full 
in the face. Then he followed up 
with a description of the blood and 
pain and a couple of subsequent 
major operations, and paused to light 
a cigarette, while he let the effect 


sink in. 
They moved slowly on for a few 
moments, and then she suddenly 


looked up at him. “Gee,” she mur- 
mured, “I’ll bet that boy had a black 
eye!” 

The janitor found her remains in 
the frog pond the next morning.— 
Missouri Showme. 


( She—I like your cigarette holder. 
He—Why, I never use one. 
“Don’t be so dense.”—Williams 

Purple Cow. 





—BJISSANTZs 














“T think I have a cold or something 
in my head.” 
“Probably a cold.”—Cornell Widow. 











STOR I 


First Prize 


AN INVITATION ACCEPTED 


It was in the country and Berlu, 
who lived about a mile away, had 
called on his girl. As he was 
saying good-night, outside on the 
porch, it began to rain, and Rosine 
persuaded him to wait until it was 
over. He had waited for over an 
hour and the storm was getting 
worse. At the end of another 
hour it had acquired the propor- 
tions of a hurricane. 

At this juncture Rosine sug- 
gested that Berlu should spend the 
night under her roof, and Berlu 
readily accepted. Excusing her- 
self, the girl went to put in order 
the guest room, and as it was the 
first time that her beloved was 
spending a night in her father’s 
house, she took pains to make 
everything nice and comfortable. 
This took some time. When at 
last everything was fixed she came 
downstairs to the parlor. Berlu 
was there all right, but he was all 
out of breath as if he had been 
running, and he was wet and be- 
spattered with mud. 

“What is the matter? 
have you been?” she asked. 

“IT ran home to get my night 

shirt,” the blushing Berlu replied. 

—J. E. Senecal. 





Where 











Second Prize 


WHY MANDY JUMPED 
A negro woman was on trial in a 
police court charged with assaulting 
another negress. The victim did not 


E S T O 


appear, being in the city hospital, all 
jammed up from diving off a porch 
on to a granitoid paved court. 

“Luella Washington,” said the police 
judge, “you are charged with striking 
Mandy Goblett on the head and throw- 
ing her over the railing off her own 
porch. Whatcha got to say for your- 
self?” 

“Judge,” Luella replied, “Ah nevah 
struck that woman, Ah neveh touched 
her. Ah had reprimanded her foh 
throwin’ garbage out back, an’ she kept 
right on doin’ it, and this mawnin’ 
Ah reprimanded her again. Judge, 
Ah came down stairs frum mah flat 
up above, an’ Ah was holding up ma 
right hand jes like the Statue of 
Liberty, jes like Ah’m holdin’ up ma 
right hand now, reprimandin’ that 
woman, an’ as Ah come close to her, 
that women jes’ jumped head first ovah 
the railing. Ah never touched her.” 

“What did you have in that hand 
which you were holding up like the 
Statue of Liberty?” the judge asked. 

“A hatchet, Judge.”—C. L. Edson. 


THE SEASONS 


The teacher in an East side school- 
room had been telling the class about 
the four seasons. Then she began her 
questioning. 

“How many seasons have we?” she 
asked Rachel. 

“Two, miss,” replied the little 
denizen of New York’s sweatshop dis- 
trict, “slack and busy.” 


THE REAL TROUBLE 


A head janitor in a large office 
building had been having a hard time 
to please a doctor in the building. He 
had heard complaints about the work 
until he had used every janitor in the 
building in an effort to find one who 
would suit this tenant. Finally 

















one day, his patience worn out, he 
went to the doctor and plainly 
told him what he thought of him. 
At once the doctor reported the 
case to the superintendent 
of the building, who called 
the head janitor on the 
phone, and the following 
conversation took place. 
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PULLED 


Sherlock Holmes—Ah! 
been to see a specialist. 

Victim—W onderful, Holmes! 
you guess it? 

S. H.—No guessing. 
duction. Look at your left leg. 


I see you have 
How did 


A very simple de- 


“Jake, Dr. H. has just re- 
ported you. What is the 
trouble with you?” 

“There is nothing the mat- 
ter with me. He has com- 
plained until I had to tell Ni 
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him some things,” came the response. 

“Well, you should let such things 
go in one ear and out of the other.” 

“That’s the trouble! It has been 
doing that for a year, and to-day one 
of my ears got stopped up and I had 
to shoot it out.” 

A merry laugh sounded over the 
wire as the superintendent hung up 
the receiver. 


AN EFFICIENT WAY 
A group of boys representing several 


denominations were discussing the 
“mode of baptism.” They all under- 
stood how Baptists initiated their 


candidates, and one of the number 
explained that the Presbyterians “just 
put some water on the head.” But 
they were not sure as to the Metho- 
dists’ plan, so at the suggestion of 
Willie they made a call on his aunt 
and asked her about it. 

The lady was busy watering the 
lawn with the garden hose, and upon 
hearing the inquiry replied, “Oh, the 
Methodists sprinkle.” 

Thereupon Joe ran home with wide 
open eyes. “Mamma,” he said, “guess 
how the Methodists baptize. Willie’s 
Aunt Lottie says that they turn the 
hose on ’em.” 


NO DEW DROP 


An old colored mammy of the “befo’ 
de war” type died recently, and con- 
spicuous among the mourners at the 
funeral were the white people she 
had served faithfully. An old negro 
preacher conducted the funeral serv- 
ice, and in the midst of his eulogistic 
remarks exclaimed: “No, our departed 
sister warn’t no doo-drap Christian.” 

“What did you mean by a ‘dew drop’ 
Christian?” asked one of the women 
after the service. 


“Oh,” said the old preacher, “I 


meant our sister warn’t de kind of 
Christian dat do drap into church oc- 
casionally. 


She were regular.” 
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Feminine Diplomat — Back up slowly, 
codemus, and never let on you saw him. 
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Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, Jack, you left 
the kitchen door open and the draught 
has shut my cookery book, so that now 
I haven’t the faintest idea what it is 
I’m cooking!—Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 





Her Economy — Wife — The tailor 
said he couldn’t make the gown for less 
than one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, so I told him to go ahead. 

Hub—Why in the world didn’t you 
consult me first? 

“I didn’t want to spend a nickel tele- 
phoning, dear.”—New Haven Register. 


Stunc — Waiter — Thank you very 
much, sir. 

Diner—What do you mean? I haven't 
given you anything. 

“No, sir, but I bet a half a dollar that 
you wouldn’t tip me.” 

“Oh, you did, eh! Well, here’s a 
nickel. Now you’re out 45 cents and 
serves you right for your confounded 
impertinence.”—Boston Transcript. 


THe Epitor SusPpeENpsS—W. T. Lee, 
editor of the White River News, of 
Hazelton, will not issue his paper this 
week on account of the Gibson county 
fair. Mr. Lee is a member of the band 
which will furnish the music for 
the “great and only.”—Oakland, Ind., 
Journal. 


SHoRT-CHANGED—“Charles Richards 
and Lew Welsh short changed members 
of the women’s club yesterday when 
they accompanied the ladies to Caflin 
as official tire changers,” says the Lyons 
Republican. “The ladies were guests 
of Mrs. Roy Filler, a former member 
of the club, and invited the Lyons men 
along as trouble menders. The pair 


rode eighty miles, ate seven pieces of 
fried chicken each—and didn’t change 
a tire.”—Kansas City Star. 








Old Lady (annoyed by persistence 
of porter)—Now then you, leave that 
bag alone—and go away before they 
ask me if I’ve got a dog ticket for 
you!—London Opinion. 
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ENOUGH NAMES TO Go RoUND—Liza 
belonged to a large family. Even on 
the plantation, where large families 
were the rule, the number of her broth- 
ers and sisters was a by-word. One 
morning Liza appeared at the “Big 
House,” where she was intrusted with 
the daily churning, with the information 
that her family circle had been still 
further enlarged. 

“We’s got a new baby ’t our house,” 
she announced. 

“Have you really!” exclaimed her 
mistress. “Boy or girl?” 

“It’s a girl.” 

“Well, well; another girl! Have they 
named her yet?” 

“Yes’m,” replied the small darky. 
“She name’ Frances. Mammy say she 
didn’t have none name’ Frances.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 





Mr. Henpeck—I am thinking of 
taking a cottage hereabouts. 

Farmer—But don’t you think the 
climate would disagree with your 
wife? 

Mr. Henpeck—Disagree!—it would- 
n’t dare.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


TRACING GossiPp—Mrs. B.—I’m cer- 
tainly glad to make your acquaintance. 
Mrs. L.—lI’ve heard so much about 





u! 

“Oh! So you’re the one who enticed 
mv servant girl away from me last 
fall!”—Boston Globe. 


WitH GESTURES—Movie Director— 
How do you express surprise? 

Comie Strip Artist—By falling over 
backwards.—New York Sun. 


Suspicious — That fellow down in 
Louisville who coughed up a four-inch 
living fish is all the proof we want of 
the kind of liquor they’re using in 
Colonel Watterson’s town.—Cincinnati 


Enquirer. 
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New Office Boy—A man called here 
to thrash you a few minutes ago. 

Editor—What did you say to him? 

“I told him I was sorry you weren't 
in.”"—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 





THE CELERY—“Abroad,” said Lady 
Muriel Cavendish at a dinner in New- 
port, “celery is never eaten raw. I 
serve raw celery, however, when I en- 
tertain American guests. 

“At my shooting-box in Donegal I 
served raw celery one November evening 
to some Americans. My butler’s as- 
sistant, a country lad, gaped at the 
Americans eating the celery, and finally 
I heard him whisper to the butler be- 
hind his hand: 

“*Pat, look at the bla’guards atin’ all 
the flowers.’”—Los Angeles Times. 


THE THING TO Do—“See here, 
George, your letters to me are an insult. 
Poor spelling and fearful punctuation.” 

“You wouldn’t complain if you saw 
my peach of a stenographer.” 

“Then put her photograph on your 
stationery.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Very MucH AFRAYED—“Goin’ in that 
house over there?” said the first tramp. 

“T tried that house last week. I ain’t 
goin’ there any more,” replied tramp 
No. 2. 

“’Fraid on account of the dog?” 

“Me trousers are.” 

“Trousers are what?” 

“Frayed on account of the dog.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


A Missouri REVISION—It’s all right 
to have close friends if they loosen up 
occasionally.—Kirksville Express. 














Perfectly Respectable Citizen —I 
am taking my boy to the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

Perfect Ass—Great Scott! Is that 
so? What is there peculiar about 
him?—London Mail. 
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Despondent Suitor (just rejected for the eleventh time)—Oh, get 


out, youl—Passing Show (London). 





Irate Golfer—You must take your 
children away from here, madam—this 
is no place for them. 

Mother—Now don’t you worry— 
they can’t ear nothin’ new—their 
father was a sergeant-major, ’e was!” 
—London Opinion. 


ENOUGH SAIpD—A Lancashire tackler, 
who was noted as a bit of a bully at 
the mill, once went to Blackpool for 
the week-end, where he met one of his 
weavers. After having a drink, they 
decided to have a bathe, but the tackler 
soon got into difficulties, and the weaver 
went to his assistance, and managed 
to get him safely to the shore. 

“Tha’s saved my life,” remarked the 
tackler, “what can aw gi’e thee?” 

“Say nowt abawt it,” replied the 
weaver, “becos’ if t’other weavers gets 
to know aw pulled thi awt they’ll chuck 
me in.”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


A GREAT Day—“Had a great day at 
the golf club yesterday.” 

“Lowered your score, eh?” 

“No. Better than that. Stuck the 
club tightwad for the lunches.”—Louwis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

LONESOME—“There’s no use, I must 
take up golf.” 

“Need the exercise?” 

“No; I want to understand what my 
friends are talking about.” — Boston 
Transcript. 





THE Nicest PARt—“What feature of 
the average Chautauqua do you like 
best, Mr. Grimm?” 

“The fact that attendance is not com- 
pulsory, Mrs. Pifflegilder,” replied old 
Gaunt N. Grimm.—Kansas City Star. 


THE ONE EXCEPTION — “Say, Pop, 
what is gravity?” 

“Gravity, my boy, is a force which 
brings down everything in this world 
—except prices.",—-New York Evening 
Post. 


ANxIOUS TO TREAT—“Well, well, Bill, 
I haven’t seen you for years. Do you 
know where we can get a drink?” 

“No.” 

“Well, come in here and have a neck- 
tie on me.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


EXPENSIVE—“They are going to put 
teeth into prohibition enforcement.” 

“Well,” replied Uncle Bill Bottletop, 
“it’ll be expensive. Good dentistry 
costs considerable.”—Washington Star. 


ALMOST BRAINLESS—Benham—I am 
afraid of a blood clot on the brain. 

Mrs. Benham—Cheer up; it can’t be 
a big clot.—Houston Post. 


CAN’T THEY TANTALIZE THE NEIGH- 
Bors—“Will you go to the South with 
your family?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Growcher. “Some- 
body ought to stay home for the rest 
of the folks to send post cards to.”— 
Washington Star. 
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“IT could sit here and talk to you 
forever, Geraldine.” 

“I hear father stirring about up- 
stairs, Augustus. You’d better cut 
the time down to five minutes.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 








QuERY?—“Money isn’t everything.” 
“No. But have you succeeded in buy- 
ing a beefsteak with anything else?”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


SOUTHERN CONNOISSEURS — Colonel 
Breckenridge and Major Poindexter, 
Kentucky gentlemen of the old school, 
noticed something unusual about their 
favorite beverage, but they disagreed 
as to what it might be. “Very fine 
liquah, suh,” observed the colonel to 
the major, “but it has a foreign flavor.” 

“You ah right, suh; it has a foreign 
flavor,” replied the major; “I should 
say, suh, it has an iron flavor,” he 
added. 

“You ah mistaken, suh; it has the 
flavor of leather,” insisted the colonel. 

When the hogshead from which their 
libation came was empty a tack with a 
leather top was found on the bottom of 
the receptacle-—Columbus Dispatch. 


EFFECT—It is not that the after-din- 
ner speakers are any drier than they 
used to be, but that the dinners are.— 
Washington Post. 


BoTH COULDN’T Go—‘“‘Honey,” said 
the colored suitor, “when we gits mar- 
ried you ain’t gwine to give up dat good 
job you has workin’ for de white folks, 
is you?” 

“But ain’t we gwine to have no 
honeymoon an’ take a trip on de train 
somewhere?” 

“One of us might go, honey. Dey 
ain’t a thing holdin’ me, but you’s got 
’sponsibilities. — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 





Mistress—But why do you want to leave? 


Maid—Well, mum, I’ve always been before where four servants 
is kept. so as we could ’ave a little bridge in the h’evenings. 


2h 


—London Opinion. 








“Have you broken off your engage- 
ment?” 

“Yes. The wretch told me he was 
a bookmaker, but I found out that he 
was only an author!” 

—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 


A 
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“Doc, your motor is dead.” 

“Dear me,” said the eminent surgeon. 
“Then I suppose it is too late to 
operate?”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Fow.L PLAY—An expedition was sent 
to one of the Southern States to observe 
an eclipse of the sun. 

The day before the event one of its 
members said to an old negro belonging 
to the house where he was staying: 
“Tom, if you will watch your chickens 
to-morrow morning you'll find that 
they’ll all go to roost at 11 o’clock.” 

Tom was skeptical, but, sure enough, 
at the time predicted the sky darkened 
and the chickens retired to roost. The 
negro, amazed beyond measure, sought 
out the scientist. 

“Perfessor,” he asked, “how long ago 
did you know dem chickens would go 
to roost?” 

“Avout a year ago,” he replied with 
a smile. 

“Well, if dat don’t beat all! Why, 
perfessor, a year ago dem chickens 
wasn’t even hatched!” — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


FoREWARNED—An old negress had 
been engaged to give the basement a 
thorough cleaning. On inspection, it 
was discovered that she had not touched 
a certain closet. 

“No, ma’m, I didn’t,” she said, in ex- 
cuse. “I read a story oncet about ‘Blue 
Beard,’ an’ I never ovens no closets now 
*thout bein’ told to.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 


LEG AND LEGc—Our observation is that 
pants are a much stronger friend to 
mankind than shoes. It’s an awful job 
to keep shoes looking shiny, but a faith- 
ful old pair of pants shine more the 
harder times get and the less a fellow 
rustles. Blessings on the bifurcated 
garment!—Honey Grove (Mo.) Signal. 


RE-HEARSING HIS FUNERAL — Two 
negro soldiers who were returning from 
France at the close of the war were 
discussing what they would do when 
they returned to Richmond, Va. “What 
are you going to do, Elijah?” asked 
one. 

“Well, Alexander,” said the other as 
he looked dreamily across the steamer’s 
rail at the horizon beyond, “when I get 
back to Richmond I’m going to put on 
white shoes, white pants, a white coat, 
an’ a white tie, an’ I’m going to walk 
down a street with white folks. What 
are you going to do, Alexander?” 

“Huh!” came the reply. “I’m going 
to put on black shoes, black pants, a 
black coat, an’ a black tie, and I’m going 
to walk down the street, too—behin’ 
yo’ hearse!”—Brooklyn Citizen. 


A Goop TIME Was Hap By ALL— 
Prof. J. D. Wheeler gave an entertain- 
ment on his violin last week, which was 
very fine. He imitated the old cane 
mill, the mule, the sow and the pigs, 
the “Arkansas Traveler,” the old spin- 
ning wheel and various other things. 

Rev. Lawrence Wheeler preached a 
couple of good sermons, and then C. W. 
Lane passed around the hat. 

The collection was 65 cents for the 
young preacher, who thanked the audi- 
ence for their good behavior and dis- 
missed them to their homes.—Braymen 


(Mo.) Bee. 


A FoE TO EXERTION—“I want you 
to write a good obituary about Zeke 
Dawdle. He died this morning.” 

“Why, Zeke was one of the sorriest 
critters who ever lived,” said the editor 
of the Chiggersville Clarion. “And, 
besides, he owed me money.” 

“Can’t you recall a single accom- 
plishment Zeke had?” 

“Well, he could sit in one place with- 
out moving longer than any other man 

ever knew, but I don’t suppose it would 
comfort his widow and sorrowing rela- 
tives to put that in the paper.”—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


KITCHEN PoLIcE—“Mary, were you 
entertaining a man in the kitchen last 
night?” 

“That’s for him to say, mum. I was 
doing my best with the materials I 
could find.—Liverpool Mercury. 
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Wiffe (enthusiastically)—I saw the 
most gorgeous chiffonier to-day, dear. 
But, of course, I know we cannot 
afford 

Hubby (resignedly) — When have 
they promised to deliver it?—New 
York Sun. 








A ScotcH INHERITANCE—An Ameri- 
can professor who was studying at 
Edinburgh university roomed at the 
home of a thrifty Scotch family. Each 
morning Mrs. MacAngus would come in 
with an age-scarred dustpan and a well- 
worn brush and sweep the floor, stoop- 
ing about the place in back-breaking 
discomfort. 

“IT should think you would find it 
easier to use a broom,” the professor 
ventured one morning. 

“Na doot, na doot,” agreed Mrs. 
MacAngus, “but I hae the brush and I 
hae not the broom, my mither having 
left the broom to the eldest child. The 
youngest braether got naething but a 
turkey wing.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Not ENouGH For Two—William Jen- 
nings Bryan told, in a Washington 
address, a story about a minister: 

“The minister,” he said, “knew a chap 
named Jenks who drank too much. Now 
Jenks was a fine fellow in other ways, 
and the minister did all he could to 
reform him. 

“One afternoon the minister saw 
Jenks making straight for Hogan’s 
saloon. 

“‘Jenks!’ he shouted. ‘Jenks!’ 

“But Jenks, pretending not to hear, 
disappeared inside the little flip-flap- 
ping yellow doors. 

“The minister waited round, and 
after a while Jenks came out again. 

“Jenks, didn’t you hear me calling 
you as you went in Hogan’s?’ the 
minister said, reproachfully. 

“*Yes, I heard ye, sir,’ Jenks apolo- 
gized, ‘but, ye see, I only had a nicke!.’’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 


HER REASON PLAIN—“Would you like 
to travel in an aeroplane on your honey- 
moon?” 

“No! There wouldn’t be any tun-° 
nels.”—London Opinion, 




















“Papa says he’s going to put his foot down and stop your visits.” 
“Are you sure he said down?”—London Mail. 
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1000 for Smiling Faces 


Rules of the 
Contest: 


clipped from any 
advertise 
count as a point in Jupce’s 


JUDGE’S 
National Smile Week 
Feb. 5th to 12th 


COMMITTEE 


J. A. WALDRON, Chairman 
Editor of Judge 
REX BEACH 
Author 
HEYWOOD BROUN 
ritic 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Jumorist 
IRVIN S. COBB 
Humorist 
JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 
MRS. WM. ATHERTON DU PUY 
Pres. American Pen Women's Club 
BUD FISHER 
Cartoonist 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
Artist 
WILLIAM GREEN 
Printer and Publisher 
WILLIAM M. HOUGHTON 
Editor of Leslie's Weekly 
ELSIE JANIS 
Comedienne 
S. JAY KAUFMAN 
Columnist 
ELIOT KEEN 
Editor of Judge 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Author 
HAROLD LLOYD 
Film Comedian 
ORSON LOWELL 
Artist 
MARK LUESCHER 
Manager N. Y. Hippodrome 
— YN 


‘oet 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 
Screen Star 
WILLIAM MAC HARG 
Author 
WALLACE REID 
Screen Star 
JULIUS ROSENWALD 
President of Sears, Roebuck & Co 
E. M. STATLER 
President Hote! Statler, Inc. 
FRED STONE 
Actor 
CLIVE WEED 
Artist 
PEARL WHITE 
Film Star 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Publicist 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
Author 
EVAN J. DAVID 


Executive Secretary 


HESE three smiling young ladies are 
telephone operators who have been 
taught the doctrine that “‘the voice with 


the smile wins.” 


They've gone 


that 


famous slogan one further by adding to 
“the voice with the smile,” “the face with 


the smile.”’ 


Clip out these smiling faces and enter 
them, with other smiling faces you are 


collecting, in 


JUDGE 


the big joyous contest 
is conducting to help build na- 


tional morale by spreading the gospel of 
the cheerful spirit and a smile. 


Read the rules on this page—read the 
questions correspondents have already 


asked which may answer some of your 


own. 


Then get busy and try to win one of 


the big prizes! 








Questions and Answers 


1. Must I give names of adver- 
tisers, magazines or newspapers 
from which clippings are made? 

Ans. Only clip as much of the 
advertisement as will identify it as 
an advertisement. 


2. May I use pictures of screen 
stars advertising films? 

Ans. Yes. 

3. May I use the same ad clipped 
from different magazines or news- 
papers? 

Ans. Yes 

4. Must the face be smiling or 
just pleasant? 


Ans. A genuine smile is neces- 


sary. 


5. Must each face be of a certain 
size? 


No. 


Ans. 


6. MayI submit side view of the 
smniling faces? 

Ans. Yes. 

7. May I submit a group of faces 
clipped from an ad and will each 
face count as one point? 

Ans. Up to five faces, each 
counts one point; but no more than 
five points will be allowed for one 
advertisement. 





1. Each smiling face 
magazine or newspaper 
ment will 
National Smile Week Contest. To 
the persons who send the largest num- 
ber of smiling faces clipped from any 
magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment published on or before midnight, 
February 12th, the following cash 
prizes will be given: 


Largest number. . . 500.00 


Second largest.. 250.00 
SB as ixivdsisenes 100.00 
Di icxiansanians 50.00 
Next ten, each....... - 10.00 

2. Clippings made from now on, from 
any newspaper or magazine adver- 
tisement, either current or back num- 
bers (no more than five points will be 
allowed from any one advertisement 
may be entered. The same adver- 
tisement in any magazine or newspa- 
per may be used but once by any 
competitor. 

3. Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes. Don't send any 
clippings until you send them ail. 

4. This contest is open to you whether 


you are a subscriber to JupGE or not. 
It is not necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the con- 
test. 


Employees, or members of the fami- 
lies of the employees of the Leslie- 
Judge Company are barred from this 
contest. 


6. Checks will be mailed to the winners 


as soon as the winners are determined. 


7. In the event of ties, prizes identical 
in character with that offered will be 
given to each of those so tying. 


8. The names of the winners will be pub 
lished in a number of JupGE issued 
during April, 1922, 


9. Add.ess all clippings, with the total 
number of faces indicated on each 
package to “Chairman, Jupce's Na- 
tional Smile Week Committee,” 627 
West 43d Street, New York City. 
Clippings will not be returned. All 
inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 























Genuine Camel Hair 





Sweater | 


The sweater illustrated, in the exclusive and | 
original style and tailoring for which 
Jaeger is famous, makes | 


A Most Practical Holiday Gift 


—one that any woman would appreciate. 


A garment which is really ideal for skating 
and for general outdoor wear, everywhere— 
color, natural tan—made in pull-on style 
with round neck—sizes 36 to 42, Price 
$10.50, sent parcel post prepaid on receipt 
of price, check, draft or money order. 











Scarfs, Hats, Hose, Gloves, etc. Prices, descrip- 
tions, etc., furnished on request. 


In buying the Sweater above 
referred to, whether in per- 
son or through the mail, 
be sure to specify style num- 





ber 4152, and address 
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Woclware 


100% VIRGIN WOOL 


306-5th Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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The Song of the Tin-tack 
By A. L. Salmon 


T was an awful tin-tack 
Waiting the early tire; 

It nestled there serenely 
To win its heart’s desire. 


And as it lurked it sang itself 
A merry little lay, 

This philosophic tin-tack 
That waited by the way. 


“There was a time,” it murmured, 
“When my entire renown 
Was simply as a medium 
For nailing carpets down. 


“But to a prouder function 
Do I to-day aspire, 

For now I know my proper role 
Is wedded to the tire.” 


REDUCING THE SUPPLY 
“Why are you disgruntled at Flub- 
dub?” 
“He wouldn’t drink when we had 
liquor.” 
“Well?” 
“Why should he begin now?” 


“ACTUALLY” SYNONYMIZED 


Madge—I wouldn’t say Esther was 
actually stupid. 

Mabel—Neither would I. But I'd 
say if she had a chance to sit next to 
a man with a wooden arm she wouldn’t 
know on what side of him to sit. 


THREE GENERATIONS 


Great grandmother with her Rose 
Geraniums. 

Grandmother with her Garden Hose 
and Germs. 

Mother with her Ohs and Gees! 


RATHER 
“I sometimes wonder if my wife 
believes half I tell her.” 
“If she pretends to believe it, you’re 
doing well.” 


HE SURELY IS 


Dyer—Is Wyld much of a linguist? 
Ryer—He speaks golf fluently. 


PRACTICAL STUFF 


“Are your college debates helpful?” 
“Very. We discuss any faults or 
errors of the football team.” 


BUT HE WANTED A DRINK 

Gerald—Have you anything with a 
kick to it? 

Geraldine—Here comes father. 


LITTLE ALTHEA’S PRAYER 


Little Althea’s mother, seeing a 
growing tendency for the love of dress 
outweighing more important matters, 
talked with her about it, with the 
result that the child ended her prayer 
that night with “And, dear Lord, help 
me to grow up Christian and go with- 
out clothes.” 
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“And you have the nerve to ask five dollars a bottle for that tonic?” 
“Certainly, Madam. It shows what it will do. I take it regularly.” 
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Best & Co. 


5th AVENUE at 35th STREET, N. Y. 


Established 1879 





Photograph by Bachrach 


BRIDGE 
Two Without 





JUST sO 


The LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR 
1 at ne ton Go _ BOOK of FASHIONS 


“He means your ivory dome, girlie.” 


HELPLESS 


Dyer—Higbee will never make a _— yearly by the Liliputian Bazaar—the first 
bridge player. .: h ld for babi ill the be >| 
Ryer—Why not? store in the world for babies—still the best store! 
“Too helpless. He never raises a : 
hand to help himself.” The ideal gift book, containing a complete list 


of baby needs, from his first little shirt to his 


THE DIFFERENCE 
dainty christening robe; from his first bootees 


There is one distinguishing mark be- 


tween the stuff “Rip” drank and the : : : “1. 
saat than ein Sain Gat, Tle to, | to his frilly little cap. If you would like to 
“Rip” woke up. receive a copy of this authoritative book on 


cone way WAT | fashions for the very young, write to 


“Women don’t know how to buy good 


cigars.” Dept. y a Liliputian Bazaar 


“Well, they gotta learn if they are | 
BEST & CO. 


going into politics.” 
5th Avenue at 35th Street 
NATURAL QUESTION 


Rose—Mignon is perfectly happy. | 
Lily—What is she worrying about? | 







































































Drewn by Feanx Venseck. Jonah Hails a Tin Peddler 
= AN ALTERED VERSION ——— 
Girls! Girls nina DOG DISEASES 
Save Your Hair FASHIONABLE SCHOOL . | ee 
With Cuticura oie Ee you wish your son to futate _ mine io 
Semaplestresct Gutieure, Depe 7 Maiden Mass: | MTS. pA omy {fon’t mind. He's | }Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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THE FISHERMAN 
By Krieghoff-Roberts 





THE HOME ROAD 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A. 


















JULIANITA 
By Robert Henri 











E have had a large number of inquiries re- 

garding these pictures and believing that it 
will be a matter of general interest will cover, 
here, many of the questions asked. These prints 
are in full color and are so perfect that, when hung 
beside the original paintings, the expert eye can 
detect no variations from the color tones of the 









originals. The prints are heavily matted and 





framed under glass in 44” frames, 12” x 14” in size. 
Two styles of frame moulding are used—one a 
mahogany finish, lined inside with a narrow gold 
band, and the other a genuine oak frame of gray 
fumed finish, also lined with the gold edging. 














MOONLIGHT 
By Frederick J. Boston 


THE GOLF GIRL 
By Edna L. Crompton 








PRICE LIST 


JULIANITA by Robert Ienri . . « $3.00 
IN NORMANDY by George Elmer Bowes es « 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston . . . . . . 3.00 
VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle - 3.00 


THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by Sees G. Tyler. 3.00 


THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, AN.A. . . . 2.00 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . - . . . 2.00 
THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton. . . ; .~ 2.00 


Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid. 


Leslie-Judge Company 


629 West 43d Street, New York City 


Regarding these Beautiful Pictures 








CONTENTMENT 
By Leiter-Roberts 


VIOLIN GIRL 
By Arthur Litle 





His CANOKL-MATE 
By Krieghoff-Roberts 


In each case a mat is used that harmonizes in color 
with the tones of the picture. 

The prices in no sense reflect either the true value 
or the quality of these pictures—we are extending 
to our readers the advantage gained by the pur- 
chase of these frames in large quantities. 

The pictures are carefully packed and charges 
prepaid; we guarantee safe delivery. 

Of course, tastes differ, but there is not a picture 
in the group that would not be in complete har- 
mony in the finest homes. The demand for these 
pictures is already so great that we can assure 
prompt shipment only to immediate orders. 
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THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
By James G. Tyler 


IN NORMANDY 
By George Elmer Browne 
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Don’t Wear 


Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery tha’ 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NOobnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken i parts —-— as you would 
a broken limb, o salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 





U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
—_- free. Send name and address today. 
Appliance Co., 409D State St., Marshall, Mich. 











LEARN PIANO! 


This esi Free Book 


shows how you can be — a a ile ~ 
layer of pianc » or org ye wo 
yne, at one- quarter: usual (cost. 
Dr juinn’s famous Wr 
sed y leading nae ans y- 4 


FREE BOOK 





u Pa 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scien aie yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or te ers, 
oe or young. All music free. Diploma granted. Write todas for 
page free book, ig w to Learn p iano or Organ.’ 
M. UINN ae 
Shei Columbia Road Boston, 25, Mass, 


Wrestling Book FREE 


nome LY mail, 
Wonde folie ssons pr iby wertd's 
Farmer Burns | and | rank Gotch. 
tells you he cret holds, blocks 
vealed. Don re de olay Be strong, he alt hy 


b 
Farmer Burns, ‘2389 RamgeBidg.. Omaha, Neb. 


Studio JW-32, 





champions 
Free book 
and tricks re 
Handle 

















Drawn by JAMes L. MCLAUGLIN. 


When the Moon Shines on the Moon- 
shine. 


Distilled Waters 
Who knows what the girl, 
doesn’t talk, thinks about? 


whe 


Chilly Uplift 
To educate an Eskimo 
May be to make a worse ’un. 
Down in his heart he is, you know, 
A cold and distant person. 


Can You Tell Fortunes? 


It is real fun to be able to entertain your friends 
“telling fortunes."" Do you know how? 
Mystical Method of Card 
Price 50 cents. 











If you use cards, my “ 
Reading” will tell you how. 


Miss Johnston, 19 East 82nd St., New York City 














yaase cl PPENG BUREAU 
ROMEIKE’ S } will send you all newspaper clip- 


pings which may appear we ut you, your frien is Or any subject 
on which you may want to be ‘“‘up-to-date."* Every newspaper 
or periodical of importance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 




















“Why is it that ivery time me woife 
dints me dome with a flatiron the 
dint turns inside out?” 


Mess Hall Strategy 
By James Swope 


T takes brains and finesse of tech- 

nique for a man to get anything 
to eat in an army mess hall, as any 
experienced buck will tell you. It 
is a case of “the survival of the fit- 
test,” the fittest generally being he 
who has the longest reach. Person- 
ally, this plan of attack has been very 
effective. 

First, upon entering the mess hall, 
observe carefully what the rations are, 
then without attracting the attention 
of hostile combatants, stop at a place 
where the food seems to be thickest, 
and get ready for the zero hour. Just 
before the command, “take seats,” is 
given, take the man on your right into 
your confidence and designate the 
two articles of chow that he is to 
corral. Do not sit down immediately 
when “take seats” is given, because 
you will lose time in so doing. 

But from a standing position, plac- 
ing the weight evenly on both feet, 
take final reconnaissance, and with 
firm, quick grasp secure the potatoes 
with the right hand and the bean dish 
with the other. Take half of each 
and quickly trade with your partner, 
who has left you half of the meat and 
cabbage. Do not hesitate to take 
everything in the dishes, as there may 
be no “seconds” and besides, the other 
fellows don’t want any. 

A modified form of this attack may 
even be employed in a boarding house. 





Cheery Voice from the floor—It’s 
all right, Usher—we came in on passes 
and had to laugh our heads off. 
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Watch Your Nerves 


When you see red blood escaping you know 

your vitality is escaping with it, and you 
promptly stop the flow. 

Millions of people live on, indifferent to the 

loss of vital power even more serious than the 

" loss of blood—the LOSS 

OF NERVE FORCE. 


Strengthen Your 
Nerves 

Paul von Boeck- 
mann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, has written a 
we : 
=~ remarkable book (64pages) 
which explains the Laws of 
Nerve Force, and teaches in 
the simplest language How to 


Soothe, Calm and Care for the 

















Nerves. It is the result of 
over 20 years’ study of 
nervous people. 
Send for this Book TODAY. 
rr. . . . 
~ If after reading this 
we et book vou do not agree 
tj— “Se — 
"4 X\ } shes | it teaches the 
‘% | greatest lesson on 
Health and Men- 
{ tal Efficiency 
> youhave ever 
ss had, return 
es. it, and vour 
Y money will be 
What Readers Say P 
= refunded at once— 
Ihave gained12 pounds since 
reading your book, and I feel so pius the outia n postage 
aor you may have incurred. 
*Your book did more ! r me = 
for indige ost on than twocourses \ keen 1 ihly « 
in dieting. ; 
Panizead nervou tem is 
““My heart is now regu lar ge . 
again and my nerves are fir the prec gift of 
I thought I had heart tre rable Nature. lo be dul! nerved 
bot it, was simply a case of  rreans to be dull beained, 
“Your book has helped my insensible to the higher 
nerves w< inder fu ily tamel things in life—Ambition, 
4 jon, One = orning Moral Courage, Love and 
The advice given in your book Mental fc Therefore 
on relaxation and « ali « of | care for your nerves. 
nerves has cle y bi 
Before | was | alt day all ‘the 
time. 
A prominent lawyer in = Price of book ‘25 
ok saver is only . Cc 
anc 
I now sle —_ a oundiy ‘and am — 
gaining weight. I can again do | (ein or stamps) Address 











PAUL VON BOECKMANN,R. S. 
Studio 146, 110 West 40th Street, New York City 








The Golfer’s Dream of Paradise 
By Minna Irving 


REEN velvet links and _ gentle 
knolls 

And not a brook in sight, 

A ball that simply loves to stop 
Just where it should alight. 

A caddy who is far too wise 
To waste his time in speech, 

But always has my niblick, stance, 


And cleek in instant reach. 


A friend who does not know the game 
But wants to learn from me, 
And vows at every mashie shot 
A champion I'll be. 
And when at last, perspiringly, 
The final tee I hit, 
Lo! not a seasoned golfer near 
To see me foozle it. 











IDEAL XMAS GIFT 





Pencil—one year supply of 


Wonder Automatic 
Holly 


leads. Name engraved in 18 Kt. gold. 
or floral boxes. Lasts a lifetime. 


UNITED PENCIL CO., Dept. M, 318 Broadway, New York 























for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR se 2c 


with no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 


equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 





Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74” in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25 
Cc 


of cvin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St., New York City 























What’ll It Be? 
By Sophie E. Redford 


AVE rum? 
Haw! Haw! 
We’ve some 
Rum law! 


Light wine? 
Instead— 

Light fine! 
Bad head! 


Good ale? 
Too dear! 
In jail 
A year! 
Bad booze? 
No! Worse! 
Home brews, 
The hearse! 


One rye? 
One gin? 

Good bye! 
All in! 


At Intervals 
By Katherine Negley 


LOARA was fifteen when the first 
boy kissed her. She was not 
sure whether it was right and proper, 
so she talked it over with her mother. 
When she was twenty, she told all 
about all her kisses to all her chums, 
either at lunch, or on the street 
corner, or at their bedtime confi- 
dences. 

When she was twenty-five, she did 
not mention such matters to anyone 
except her very best friends, who 
carefully considered with her whether 
she could capture the man, and whether 
or not it would be worth while. 

At thirty, she did not tell a soul, 
but knelt humbly at her bedside and 
offered a prayer of thanksgiving. 

At thirty-five, she took up crystal 
gazing to see if anyone would ever 
kiss her again. 
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Ed a 
Amusement Tax. 


The Last Line 
By George Olds 


STORY by Bill Bumpus. 
Titled by Dan Dumpus. 
Illustrated by Frank Fumpus. 
Art Layout by Gerald Gumpus. 
Edited by Hank Humpus. 
Superintended in Composing Room 
by Karl Kumpus. 
Type Composition by Len Lumpus. 
Mechanical Attention to Linotype 
by Mike Mumpus. 
Galley Proved by Pete Pumpus. 
Proofreading by Quirk Qumpus. 
Proof corrections by Rube Rumpus. 
Presswork by Steve Sumpus. 
Mailing by Tim Tumpus. 


Author’s check written by Vim 
Vumpus. 
Author’s check countersigned by Wiz 
Wumpus. 
Author’s check delivered by Zip 
Zumpus. 


In all that vast, tremendous, enor- 
mous multitude of shifting cataclysms 
that we call change there is inevitably 
discovered a secret, hidden, apparent 
purpose. 














Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Cash 


We shallnot only showyou how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation— 
all without expense to you. 

If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, let us tell you what 
others are doing by acting as sub- 
scription representatives for Leslie’s 
Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 
Address Desk 2, Agency Department, 
Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 
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“Honest injun, Jimmy, they get JUDGE in that house ev'ry week!” 


OW many homes you know that 
would be tickled pink to get 
JUDGE every week! 


That’s the solution of the Christmas 
gift problem for you—the happiest one 
for them, the simplest one for you. 


Both sides satisfied. 


Just what does it mean? For them 
it means a treat to joy, and laughs, 
and happiness every week for a year 
fifty-two gifts instead of one. Wouldn’t 
you give a good deal to do just that in 
the home you are thinking about—in 
several homes you know of ? 


But you don’t have to give a good 
deal. A_ subscription to Judge for 
a year is only Seven dollars and when 
you order two or more they are only 
Five dollars each. 


You know how /ttle Five dollars will 
buy in other things; you know how 
much F 1 e dollars will buy in Judge. 


There’s every quality of the perfect 


gift in Judge—if you haven’t stopped 
to think of it you'll be amazed. 


First, there’s humor—good jokes, clever 
humor, ‘ ‘College Wits,’’ ‘‘ Digest of the 
World’s Humor,’’ “Stories to Tell.’’ 


Then there’s splendid art—the_ best 
work of Orson Lowell, James Mont- 
gomery Flage, René Vincent, René 
Clark, Walter de Maris, Perry Barlow, 
Lawrence Fellows, Ralph Barton and 
dozens more. 


And there’s real literature, as well as 
keen philosophy and critical analysis 
in the Editorials of Wilham Allen 
White, the Theater Reviews of George 
Jean Nathan, the wit of Walt Mason, 
the Book Reviews of Walter Prichard 
Eaton and the Movie Keviews of 
Heywood Broun. 


Sit down, now, make out your list of 
two or more and send it to Judge 
with a check covering $5.00 for each 
subscription. 


It’ll put joy into those homes for a 
long time to come. 












MAYCLESE’*DESIGN 


[’ is interesting to know that many of the surviving examples of Amer- 
ican Colonists’ Furniture, now treasured in our American homes and 
museums, are the product of New England ship carpenters. 






Not for generations have we had the 
opportunity of obtaining pieces that meet 
every demand of-practical utility and 
combine those qualities of design, endur- 
ance and craftsmanship that will warrant 
their going down to later generations as 
heirlooms. 


They made many fine pieces of 
furniture for their homes during 
the winter months when not em- 
ployed at their craft of building 
the merchant ships. 





























Camba Table 
in Walnut or Maple 


72” long, 24” wide 







‘90 


F. O. B. New York 









The old cambered beam in the ceiling of 
the ship’s cabin suggested this design. The 
legs are from the turnings found in the 
Deck Balustrade. Mortise and Tenon con- 
struction throughout, Pinned Joints. 


The Camba Table is excellent for the 
library or dining room and may be finished 
to suit your scheme. 


















Write us if you desire any information regarding special chairs or tables 


Rose Clock 


for Wall or Mantel 




















The Rose Clock is hand painted, lacquer finished, in 
the bright colors of Red, Yellow and Green. It har- 
monizes well with furniture of 
s the American or English spirit 
50 and adds charm to any wall 
space. It is guaranteed as a 

F. O. B. New York timekeeper. 









14” high, 9” wide, 8 day movement 
strikes every 30 minutes 








CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 


MAYCLESE@FURNITURE 


331 MADISON AVENUE NY ECORATION 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 














